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Memorabilia. 


N the July number of the Antiquaries’ 

Journal we begin with the Anniversary 
Address given by Lord Crawford and Bal- | 
carres, President of the Society of Antiq- | 
uaries of London on last St. George’s day—a | 
fascinating and instructive survey of the pre- | 
sent position of archeology. We have been | 
much interested by Mr. H. C. Beck’s account | 
of ‘Karly Magnifying Glasses.’ As he says, | 
it is a common idea that the invention of | 
magnifying glasses is comparatively recent, | 
so that ancient gem-cutting must have been | 
done by very short-sighted persons, while any | 
ancient magnifying-glasses that are found 
are usually called ornaments. However, by | 
the fourteenth century B.c. glass was being 
made independently both in Egypt and on the 


Aegean. Much Aegean glass by that time | 
was transparent and even colourless. More- | 
over, magnifiers may actually have ante- | 


dated glass since the earliest known are in| 
crystal. The writer quotes the ‘ Clouds ’ for ; 
the first mention of a lens—the place about 
the burning-glass. But a lens sufficiently | 
good to make a burning-glass would make a | 
magnifier. Magnifiers at first were probably 
large—perhaps over 1sin. in diameter. The 
British Museum has two Egyptian magni- 
fying-glasses of about 2sin. diameter and 
about 34in. focus—ground, not merely cast, 
and which would magnify three diameters. 
Mounted in some simple way, this kind of 
lens could be used conveniently for engraving 
or other fine work. One of the two speci- 


mens, found at Tanis, is dated 150 a.p., and 
it is very similar to magnifying-glasses at 
Carthage which date from the fourth to the 
sixth century B.c., with which are placed 
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_ three crystal magnifying-glasses of the same 


date. The elaborately shaped quartz eyes of 
the statues of the Fourth Dynasty show how 
early the technical skill required for the 


| manufacture of crystal lenses was developed. 


The conclusive proof of the early use of mag- 
nifiers is furnished, however, by Mr. E. J. 
Forsdyke’s discovery this year in Crete of 
two crystal magnifying lenses—going back at 
least to 1200 B.c., and probably to 1600 B.c., 
of which one would magnify ten diameters. 
Mr. Beck thinks that a number of the mag- 
nifiers of the period were made in glass and 
have corroded away. ‘The minuteness and 
beauty of the work at Ur makes it probable 


| that magnifiers were used in the doing of it, 


and if further search brings crystal lenses to 
light we may be able definitely to date back 
the manufacture of magnifying lenses to some 
time before 3000 B.c. 

Our correspondent Mr. G. E. Jeffrey, 
O.B.E., contributes a description, with plan, 
of the basilica of Constantia at Cyprus. This 
was discovered in the winter of 1924-5. An 


| immense church, it was the cathedral of the 
| newly-constituted city which, under the name 


of Constantia, was, about the year 330, begin- 
ning to rise and thrive, as so many places 
did,under the auspices of the Empress Helena. 
The ground plan of the five-aisled church is 
virtually intact; the ruins betray the fact 
that it was destroyed by fire—a disaster which 
befell about 637 or 648 when the Moslems 


| raided Constantia and sacked the city and 


burnt it to the ground. 


A bronze hanging 
lamp, well preserved and 


with its chains 


| complete, and the fragment of an inscription 
| have been found here, near the remains of a 
| Singular tomb built against the wall. An 


important point about the inscription is that 
it is in Latin. 


‘HE July number of the Journal of the 
Society of Army Historical Research con- 
tains a summary of the past year’s progress 
of the Society by which it appears that mem- 
bership hhas increased to 424, a net increase 
of 65. This is highly satisfactory. The 
story of Wolfe’s death is told here once again 


—in a letter from Captain Samuel Jan 
Hollandt, an engineer who, Mr. A. G. 
Doughty tells us in his introduction, was 


probably all the morning in the neighbour- 
hood of the place where Wolfe fell, and per- 
haps was one of the first to notice he had 
been hit. The letter was published in 1923 
in the Canadian Historical Review. With it 
is given a plan of the St. Laurence showing 
the operations of the siege of Quebec. A 
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very interesting contribution is a sixteenth 
century poem of sixteen seven-line stanzas 
by M. Beele (Arundel MSS. No. 359, ff. 
26b-29 B.M.), giving instructions how to 
shoot with the crossbow. MM. Beele is not 
otherwise known. Lord Dillon’s introduc- 
tion compares the instructions in several 
points with musketry practice. Two illus- 
trations show respectively a crossbowman 
with his foot in the stirrup of his bow and 
vinding up the bow with the windlass, and 
he crossbowman with his paviser before him, 
the latter being his serving man who carried 
the large and deep pavis, or leather-covered 
wooden shield, which could protect the whole 
body. Our readers may like a specimen of 
the poem. : 
at. 

Thies longbow men thai vse a [pretty] feate 

In myddes the butte thei set an oyster shell 

They care not whethr the white be litle or 

gret 

The cause wherof forsoth T shal you telle 

Lyke as the fissher woll take on hym to sell 

An Ele in Themys by porrynge wt his spere 

So. [sure] be they the prik for to come nere 

XIII. 

The crosbow man he doth the butte beholde 

Proeveth the myddes it is a quasy place 

What doth he then for soth he is so bolde 

At thende of the butte within a litle space 

He setteth a white fulle feire before his face 

He shot before he hath a good content 

He wol not faile the paper for to Rent 
THE August Cornhill is an unusually lively 

number. Mrs. Thirkell’s ‘ Shakespeare 

did not dine out ’—though, if one should 
judge it in all seriousness, one would have to 
point out that it ignores too thoroughly the 
business of the actor doubtless strongly pre- 
sent to Shakespeare’s mind—is delightfully 
witty, amusing and in great measure true. 
Mr. William Alexander’s ‘ Business in Fic- 
tion’ may interest the lover of literature on 
more than one line. It brings out—what we 
believe to be in part accountable for the over- 
whelming occupation with sex in novels—the 
modern novelist’s tendency, that is to say, 
to shirk what is difficult' and exact, and get 
a thrill by something that is easy, univer- 
sally understood and not open to the minuter 
sort of criticism. Mr. Geoffrey Madan’s 
‘William Cory’ revives briefly but very 
effectively (in part by unusually telling quot- 
ations) a mind and personality which will 


never perhaps be very widely known, but will 
leave its mark on all who come to know it. 
We heartily share Mr. Madan’s hope that 
Cory’s pamphlets will ere long be republished. 
There is very good reading in 


Lieut.-Col. 


Milne’s story of his encounter with a lioness, 
A writer under the name of Fulahn, in g 
paper called ‘ Where Babies are buried alive,’ 
gives recent instances of African adherence to 
the rules laid down by ancient superstitions 
against twins. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Weekly Journal or the British 
Grazetteer, Saturday, August 3, 1728. 


Thurfday laft Week Mr. Edward Warner, 
an Ivory Turner, in Gunpowder Alley, Shoe- 
Lane, as he was at Work in his Garret, had 
the Misfortune to be bit in the Hand by his 
own Dog, which was mad; after which the 
Dog leaped out of Window, and _ breaking 
three of his Legs, was caught and killed, and 
his Liver broiled and given to Mr. Warner, 
who eat it. But his Hand growing worfe, he 
fet out laft Saturday Night for Gravefend, 
to try the Benefit of the Salt Water. 








Laft Week the old feals made ufe of in his 
late Majesty’s Reign, were broken at Hamp- 
ton-Court, new ones being provided. 

On Sunday laft the new Chapel at Little 


Chelfea ‘was open’d, and the Lord Bifhop of 


London preach’d in it. 


On Sunday laft died Mr. Jenour, who 
built moft of the Houfes about .Oliver’s 
Mount and others near Hanover-Square. 


Laft Week feveral Pieces of Ground were 
meafured by the Surveyors, to difcover the 
moft convenient Spot for building a Manfion 
Houfe for the Lord Mayors during their 
Mayoralty, but as yet no place is fix’d o 
for that Purpofe, 


We hear the Univerfity of Oxford are 
printing a Catalogue of all their Graduates 
in Divinity, Law and Phyfick, from the Year 
1660 to this Time. 


The fame Day [Wednesday] Martha Vagan 
and Tho. Coller were whipt at the Cart’s Tail 
from Newgate to Hicks’s Hall, purfuant to 
their fentence at the late Seffions in the Old- 
Bailey. 


The fame Day [Friday] Prye the Pirate 
was carried to Execution Dock from Newgate, 
the Silver Oar according to Cuftom being 
carried before him, and was there executed; 


he is to be hang’d in Chains over-againft/ 


' Woolwich. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PARISH REGISTERS COMMISSION. 
(See clii. 343). 


HIS Commission’s Report, which was pub- 
lished in March, 1927, has now been 
followed by a Measure (C.A. 261) entitled 
‘Parochial Registers and Records Measure.’ 
which has been laid before the Church 
Assembly and, if passed, will be submitted to 
Imperial Parliament to give effect to such of 
the Commission’s recommendations as require 
legislation. There may be an unconscious 
irony in choosing for the Commission’s Chair- 
man a Bishop who voted in favour of the 
‘Disposal of City Churches Bill, 1926.’ As 
Parliament has so muzzled itself under the 
Enabling Act that it can make no amend- 
ments in these Assembly Measures but must 
take them or reject them as they stand, the 
only opportunity of examining the Commis- 
sion’s proposals is before the Measure passes 
the Assembly. 

This Measure is ‘‘To provide for the better 
custody of Parochial Registers and other 
Records in Eeclesiastical custody, and the 
establishment of Diocesan Record Offices,”’ 
and gives a bishop power to direct that 
parish registers shall be kept in an efficient 
safe, secure against damage by fire, damp, 
or otherwise; and further provides (Sec. 3. 
iii) that where the bishop is satisfied that 
such books are exposed to danger of loss or 
damage they shall be deposited in the diocesan 
record office of his diocese, or, (Sec. 5, ii) if 
a diocesan record office has not been estab- 
lished, and pending its establishment, with 
the diocesan registrar. 

Sec. 2. (i) gives a bishop power to estab- 
lish a diocesan record office. It may be 
doubted however whether the funds would 
in most cases be available for the building and 
equipment of a fireproof depository ; and the 
alternative of depositing the registers at the 
Diocesan Registry would in some instances be 
a remedy worse than the disease in view of 
the cramped accommodation and lack of 
security against fire, dust, vermin, and theft, 
in the offices of Diocesan Registrars, in which 
the strong room accommodation, if any, is 
often the private property of the registrar. 

Sec. 3 (2) provide that register books that 
may be deposited in a diocesan record office 
shall be kept by and remain in the power 
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and custody of the chief officer of such office. 


Here one might quote the opinion of the Sub- 
Librarian of the Bodleian (Royal Comm. on 
Pt. ii, p. 41)— 
‘““ What further adds to one’s difficulties is 
that Diocesan Registries... are managed by 
subordinate clerks, who know little and care 
less for anything beyond the transaction of 
current business.”’ 

It is not clear how the Bishop will find out 
whether register books are insecurely stored 
at parish churches, as the Measure is silent 
as to any system of inspection. According to 
the Commission’s Report (p. 3) it does not 
appear that archdeacons are legally obliged 
to inspect registers or documents in the course 
of their visitations. It may be observed how- 
ever that archdeacons have statutory power 
under Civil Law to inspect parochial 
libraries. (See ‘N. & Q.’ cliii. 406). 

Though the title to the Measure refers 
not only to Parochial Registers but also 
to ‘‘ other Records in Ecclesiastical custody,”’ 
no provision is made for the much needed 
attention to the existing contents of Diocesan 
Registries, e.g., bishops’ transcripts of parish 
registers, allegations for marriage licences, 
act books, etc., which in some dioceses (e.g. 
London and Southwark) are still unarranged 
and uncalendared. The main provisions of 
Bishop Creighton’s ‘‘ Diocesan Records Bill, 
1900 ’’ might therefore have found inclusion 
in the Measure. 

Tlie innovation in the payment of fees will 
certainly be resisted by incumbents. Sec. 9 
(1) provides that the present fees payable for 
searches and certificates shall continue, but 
that where registers have been deposited in a 
diocesan record office upon the application of 
a minister: ‘‘ one-half of the said fees shall 
. . . be paid to the minister.’’ The inference 
is that where registers have been removed to a 
diocesan office by a bishop’s order, the minis- 
ter would not recover any part of the fees 
collected. Moreover, does Sec. 9 (3.1) apply 
to subsequent incumbents of the same church ? 

Sec. 5 (2) provides that in the event of any 
person being aggrieved by, or not complying 
with, an order from a bishop to deliver up 
registers to the Diocesan Record Office, 
recourse may be had to the County Court. 
This clause will make defiance of a bishop’s 
order a perilous matter. 

The Measure as a whole seems strangely for- 
getful of valuable recommendations made by 
the Joint Committee of the Convocation of 
Canterbury which issued four Reports 
(Nos. 393, 403%, 441. 498) between 1905 
and 1916 on the ‘Collection and Custody 
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of Local Kclesiastical Records,’ and it fails 
to implement some important suggestions of 
the Report of the Parish Registers Commis- 
sion of 1927, and ignores Bishop Creighton’s 
Bill already mentioned, and Lord Salisbury’s 
‘* Local Records Bill, 1904.’’ 

Thus (a) There is no provision made to deal 
with the Commissioners’ representation that 
it is doubtful whether an incumbent could be 
held legally responsible who either negligently 
kept or actually lost a register committed to 
his keeping. (Report, p. 7). 

(b) The church terrier should contain a 
complete list of the registers with the inclu- 
sive dates of each volume. (Report, pp. 9-10). | 

(c) There should be a schedule of Parochial | 
Records other than the Registers of Christen- 
ings, Weddings, and Burials. (Joint Comm., | 
1905, No. 393, p. 10). 

(d) On a change of incumbent there should 
be a formal handing over of the registers 
after comparison with the terrier which the 
new incumbent should then sign in token of 
having received them. (Report, p. 10). | 

(e) When an archdeacon or a rural dean 
pays a visit of inspection he should inspect 
the registers and annotate the terrier accord- | 
ingly. (Jd. p. 10). 

(f) It is desirable that each document in a | 
registry or muniment room should have a/| 
distinctive stamp as a safeguard against loss | 
or theft. (Joint Comm., 1905, No. 393, 
p. 27). 

(q) There is still need to make provision 
for the housing, care and custody of Diocesan, 
Capitular, and Archidiaconal Records. (Jd. 
p. 8). 

(h) To these I might add the need of some 
standardised scale of charges for the consult- 
ation or copying of episcopal records and 
archidiaconal records in registries, which 
are still held to ransom in some dioceses at 
fees which frighten researchers away, ‘‘ The 
fees are prohibitive, and I have good reason 
for thinking that they are intended to be 
so.”’ (Royal Comm. on Pub. Records, Vol. | 
a1. Pt. d35-p. 41). 

The Commission who have prepared this | 
Measure, which will be placed again before | 
the Church Assembly in November for | 
final approval, might also have made | 
special provision for ending the long standing | 
neglect of bishops’ transcripts of parish regis- | 
ters (e.g. in St. Paul’s and Southwark Cathe- | 
drals), regarding which the Royal Commis- | 
sion reported (Vol. iii, P. i. p. 17)—“ the | 





transcripts are of great value... but they 


have suffered as much from neglect as any 
class of these documents, if not more.’’ 
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The late Dr. Jessopp in his_ essay on 
‘Cathedral space for neglected records,’ asks 
the oft-repeated question, ‘‘ Whom do the 
parish registers belong to?”’ 

The Measure does not settle that point. 

G. W. Wricur. 


BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS, 
1559-1613. 


(See ante pp. 21, 40, 57). 


1595. 
Januarie 1. Itm to Nicholas Marsh the 
huntsman for his wages for 3 quis. ended 


at Michlmas last Etc 
Itm to cheeke the fawkener in reward 
i . G30 
| 13. Itm to Millett for a horse for the 
houndes 1/- 


18. Itm paid for a grey gelding for Mr. 


Berkeley 12. 0:..6 
Itm paid for a grey gelding for my 
Lorde 1S, 67288 


Itm to the Smith for drenching of the 
Grey Stoned horse and Grey Partington 6/- 
Februarie 6. Itm geven to the Keeper of 


St. James Parke | London] 3/4 
Itm geven to the door keeper of the 
parke 2d. 


Itm paide for a horne for the huntsman 
with a Bawderecke [baldric] to hang it 
in ~ 1/6 
March 8. Itm paid for 18 beasts livers and 
lights for your L° Hounds 2 
15. Itm paid for 1 horse for my L° dogs 1/2 
Itm for the Cariage of the same horse 6d. 
Itm to Nicholas Marsh for the charges 


for carrying downe of houndes into 
Gloucestershire 5/10 
Itm paid for the chardges of 8 horses 
being sent downe to Berkeley 12/8 


Aprill 5. Itm paid for 8 Strikes of Barlie 

for ye strangers doggs at 3/2 the strike 25/ 
May 1. Itm paid to Parr upon his Dill 
viz. for letting 18 horses blood 3/- Itm 
for 2 drinks for Bay Harry 2/8 Itm for 
a drinke for the Gray horse 1/4 for 1 
drinke for Gray Shrewsbury 1/4 for 1 
drinke for Grey Burton 1/4 for meate 
for Grey Shrewsbury 1 weeke 3/6 for the 
Curing him for the Quinsy 2/- for 
taking out a haw out of the great Sorrell 
mare’s eye 1/- Itm for Curing her of 
the water fashions* 2/- for charging 
Grey Lentons Leg of the Swelling 1/- 


de 





* Farcy. 
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for dressing the Grey Stone horse of the 


Swelling of his legg 6d. 14/8 
Curing of 

Horses 

Geven to a poor fawkenor 6d. 


May 24. Itm paid for ye chardges of ye 


great horse to Berkeley 3/4 


Itm to the huntsman for his chardges 


into Leic™ with hounds 3/- 


June 1. Itm paid for 2 hornes sent down 
by yor Lo Commandment | from London | 
the one geven to Mallett and the other to 





} 
| 


Marsh 13/4 | 


reward | 17. 
Itm geven to Jonas for taking a hobbie 3/4 


.12. Itm geven to the huntsman for his 
charges to Mr. Allsops at Codnor 2/6 


39. Itm paid for a hawkes hood 4d. 


30. Itm to the huntsman for 3 dosen of 
Pewets at 6/- a dozen 18/- and to the 
huntsman for his charges 5 daies in fetch- 


ing of them at 10d. the day 22/10 





27. lim paid | to Humphrey viz. for 
hawks luar 2/- and for other thinges 3 6 
5/6 
August 2. Itm paid for 2 geldings bot of 
Anthony Croker of Twifford at 6.13. 4 


a gelding 13.6.8 
5. Itm to Mathias with letters to ye 
huntsman 1/10 


To Michaell for his chardges into enn 
with two couple of houndes and_backe 


againe 4/9 
Itm for bringing up a couple of houndes 
for the hurt* dere 1/- 
Itm to John Carey towards the buy- 
ing him a greene gerkin 10/- 


Itm p4 for 2 dosen of Crossbow arrowes 
that Mr. John Palmer bespoke at Honey- 


borne 7/6 
Itm to Nicholas Marsh towards making 
of his gerkin 10/- 


25. Itm for a paire of Hacket Silver 


Spurres for Mr. Berkeley 12/6 


Pewetts | 26. Itm geven to Richard ffalconer for 


Itm geven to Richard ffawkener for 


taking of larkes 2/-} 


Itm geven to him at another time for 


taking of larkes 2/6| 


Julie 2. Itm geven to ffitches boye for 


. . | 
bringing a hounde 2/- | 


Itm geven to Mr. Robert Spencer’s man 


for bringing of a cople of hounds 10/- | 
| October 12. Itm paid to John the under 


19. Itm paid for 24 yardes of greene Carsie 
at 4/- the yard for Michaells gerkin and 
hose 9/- canvas for his hose 1/- fustian 
for his gerkin 1/- Buttons 2d. thread 2d. 
for making his gerkin and hose 1/- for a 
paire of Showes 1/2 


apparrell | 
for 


Michael | 


Julie 21. Item for Crying Callis the Span- 
nell bitch which was lost 1/- Itm for 
stuff for the houndes to dress ‘them of the 
mange 9d. for 2 cross bowe arrowes and 
a bolt for your Le 8d. for new stringing 
2 of yor Lo Crossbowes 1/- to Richard 

ffawkenor for dyi ing of yor Lo flight nett 
for larkes and for his paines 2 daies a 
larking with yor Lo 5/ 


21. Itm geven to the Keep of Wedgenock 
pke for a bucke yor Lo killed 10/- 


26. Itm paid for 1 nagg Called Sorrell 
Parson bought by Mr. Harris at North- 
ampt° faire the 25th Julie 4.0.0 


ly 
ie 
| 


| - 
| 
| 
| 
| 





keeping your L° Tearcell 5/- 
Itm geven to Duck of Killingworth? parke 
for a buck your Lo killed with yor 


houndes 10/- 
Itm to his son for opening the gate 6d. 
Itm geven to the Keep of Dreaten | Dray- 

ton] for a buck 10/- 


huntsman for his quarters wages due at 
Pgh inti 10/- 


Itm to Mr. Harris for his chardges 
into Glouct with 9 horses, Staying there 
and bringing up 12 horses 2.16.8 


Februarie. Itm paid to Mr. Harris upon 
his bill for his Charges into Gloucester- 
shire to serve processes upon divers 
hunters} [deer stealers ] 1.14.8 


* Hart? 

+ Killingworth, a variant of (Kenilworth. 
‘* His hounds being come away goes hee and 
his wife a progres of buck hunting to the 
parkes of Barkswell Groby Bradgate and others 
that side his house and’ after a small repose to 
the parkes of Kenilworth Ashy Wedgnocke... 
The Earl of Leicester .. . inviting him to his 
Castle of Killingworth . . . lodging him as a 
brother and fellow huntsman in his own 
chamber . .. gave him liberty without restraint 
over his Deere in his parks and chace there.” 
(Smyth). 

t This entry refers to poaching. 
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1597. 

Offence of 

Hunting : * 
Received of John Winder for his offence 
in hunting in Miclewood Chase in 1595 


6.13. 4) 


March 10. Itm paid for letting blood of ~ 
horses at 2 the peece - 
for 12 drenches for 12 horses at 1/4 ae 
peece 16/- 

1596. 

27. Itm to Astlen for his charges into 
Glouc? with 3 couple‘of whelpes 10/- 

17. Itm to Jonas for a great bowle to bathe 


the hawkes in 3/- 
June 6. Itm to the two huntsmen going 
to Berkeley with their hounds 15 /- 
7. Given to the officers at Lyppiat at Mr. 
Throckmortons 14/4 
18. Itm given in reward to my _ Lord 
Cromwells Trumpeter 3/4 


Given to the Keeper of Sudelie park for 
a bucke 10/- 
24. Given to William Kimberley . . and 
John Bower Cooks while my Lorde lay at 
the Castle 2.0.0 
Itm paid to Sammell Nealet [Mr. 
Samuel Neale, Keeper of Berkeley Castle 
at the yearly fee of £6] for a browne 
baye gelding tO a 
Julie 10. Itm paide for a paire of Sheares 
for ye stables to Clypp the horses eares 6d. 
16. Itm p* to Jervis for his bill mending 
of peeces and Crosbowes 9/10 
Itm paid to the Goodwife Sherwood for 
bread for the ferretts 2/6 for 2 Ib. of 
twine for Crossbowe Strings 2/8, for 
1 lb. of birdlime 8d. for 2 drawing lines 
for ye ferretts 1/- for 1 dosen of bolts 2/- 


for a sheaf of arrowes 4/- for a witch 

hasell bowe 8d, and for 2 hasle plant 

staves with pikes 8d. 15/10 | 
G. O’F. 


(Lo be 


continued). 


OLON EL RICHARD LAWRENCE, 

CROMWELL’S MARSHAL-GENERAL. 

— There has been for over a century a con- 
troversy as to the parentage of this officer. 

Some assert that he was the son of Henry 

Lawrence, the President of Cromwell’s Coun- 


* This entry refers to poaching. 
+ The Neale family, notable 





still flourishes in the Berkeley Vale. 


| John Lawrence, of St. Ives, 


| will, proved 9 Feb., 


| 1580/1. 


fox-hunters, 


cil, but this can be easily disproved from the 


| dates, 


Henry Lawrence married Amy, dau. of Sir 
Edward Peyton, Kt., and 2nd Bt. of Iselham, 
Cambs., on Oct. 21, 1628, and their eldest son, 
Edward, was born in 1633. Edward was 
M.P. for Pembroke in 1656, and died next 
year at the age of 24, and was buried at St. 
Margaret’s Thele, near Hertford. 

Henry Lawrence, the father, died on Oct. 
10, 1664. and is buried in the same church; 
and the family estate at St. Ives, Co. Hunts, 
descended to the second son Henry. 

Now the earliest date on which Col. 
Richard Lawrence could have been born, pve- 
suming he was a son of the President, was 
in 

The Rebellion broke out in 1642, and from 
September, 1643, to April, 1645, we find Capt. 


| Richard Lawrence holding the post of Com- 


missary in the Army of the Earl of Man- 
chester and the Eastern Association. In the 
spring of 1649 he became Marshal-General of 
the English Army. It was impossible for a 
boy of fourteen to be Commissary of an 
Army. 

Moreover, if he had been born as early as 
this (1629) he would have succeeded to the 
family estates at St. Ives, instead of which 
he settled in Dublin, married Agnes, widow 
of Capt. John Barrett, of Fleetwood’s Horse, 
and dau. of Col. John Hewson, the regicide, 
and died there in 1684. He was the ancestor 


, of the Lawrences of Lawrencetown, Co. Down. 


Others have asserted that Richard was a 
brother of Henry Lawrence, the President. 
I do not think so, as the father of Henry, Sir 
Co. Hunts, mar- 
ried in 1599, Elizabeth, dau. and heiress of 
Ralph Waller, of Clerkenwell, and in_ his 
1604 (P.C.C. 9 Hayes) he 
only mentions his two sons Henry and John. 

But Richard may have been a first cousin 
of the President, as Henry Lawrence, of St. 
Ives (the father of the above Sir John) mar- 
ried Elizabeth, dau. of John Hagar of 
Bourne Castle, Cambs., will proved 12 March, 
(Huntington Wills, 272b, at Som- 
erset Ho:). In this he speaks of his dau. 
Elizabeth and his eldest son John, which 
looks as if there were others. but he does not 
mention their names. So Richard Lawrence 
may have been a son of one of these unnamed 
sons, and consequently a first cousin of Presi- 
dent Henry Lawrence. 

G. H. Lawrence, 
Lieut.-Col. 
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YHANGING LONDON.~—1. The Fe sata | 
ship Porters. Twenty-five members, all | 
that survive of this body, met on 16 June 
for its first re-union since it was disbanded | 
in 1894. Created 1155, and incorporated 
1646, it once had 3,000 ‘members, their hall 
being at St. Mary’s-hill, Billingsgate. They 
consisted (1) of tackle porters, who claimed 
the exclusive right to unload all vessels that 
came to the Port of London at a fixed rate, 
(2) ticket porters, like Toby Veck, who went 
onerrands. The Six Jolly Fellowship Porters 
Tavern figures in ‘Our Mutual Friend.’ 
2. Archbishop Tenison’s Grammar School. 
Originally with the Library (founded 


1684) in Castle Street, St.  Martin’s 
Lane; founded 1685; reconstituted 1871, 
it was removed to the site of Hogarth’s 


and the Sabloniére Hotel, Leices- 
ter Square, when Castle Street was 
pulled down. On 13 July the Prince of 
W ales opened the new school building on the 
Duchy of Cornwall Estate near Kennington 
Oval; a better-known but less historical site 
than the old one. 


house 


J. ARDAGH. 

‘AT-HANGINGS.—The subjoined cutting, 

from a recent issue of the Manchester 
Guardian’s ‘‘ Miscellany ’’ column, under 
above heading, claims a nook in ‘N. & Q.’ 
by reason of its unusual information : 

The man who, at Barnsley, was sent to prison 
because he hanged a cat, which had eaten his 
dinner, may perhaps consider himself unlucky 
in not having been born three centuries ago. 
At Barnsley in the twentieth century hanging 
is considered an “ improper manner ” of kil- 
ling a cat, but in the seventeenth century it 
was employed by the best people. The classical 
instance is in Richard Brathwaite’s bilingual 
poem ‘** Drunken Barnaby’s Four Joruneys,” in 
which the poet tells how 


In my progress travelling Northward, 
Taking my farewell o’ th’ Southward, 
To Banbury came I, O prophane one! 
Where I saw a Puritane-one 
Hanging of his cat on Monday, 

For killing of a mouse on Sunday. 


Or, in the Latin version: 


In progressu Boreali, 
Ut processi ab Australi, 
Veni Banbury, O profanum! 
Ubi vidi Puritanum, 
Felem facientem furem, 
Quia Sabbatho stravit murem. 
Which makes one wonder whether it is any 


worse to kill a cat with hanging or with dog- | 


Latin. Incidentally Dr unken Bar naby’s 
account of the cat-hanging episode has been 
quoted in Parliament before now. 


J. B. McGovern. 


| not mention this Pantaleon, but, 
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Readers’ Queries. 


SAINT PANTALEON (ef. 12 8. xi: Se 
337).—Herodotus i. 92 (tr. Cary) says: 
Now Pantaleon was the son of Alyattes, but 
not of the same mother as Croesus; for Alyattes 
had Croesus by a Carian, and Pantaleon by an 
fonian woman. When, therefore, Croesus, by 
the will of his father obtained the kingdom, 
he put his opponent to death by tearing his 
flesh with a fuller’ s thistle. 
Lempriere’s ‘ Classical 





does 
without 
citing any authority, has an article on Pan- 
taleo, King of Pisa (in Elis) who presided 
at the Olympic games B.c. 664. The reign of 
Croesus over Lydia is given as B.c. 562-548. 
There are thus two pre-Christian Pantaleons. 
How far did their legends affect that of the 
saint revered at Venice? 


Dictionary ’ 


HarMATOPEGOs. 
JICHOLAS UDALL.—The preface to the 
edition of Udall’s ‘ Ralph Roister Dois- 
ter’ in the series known as the Temple Dram- 
atists contains a statement that the author 


‘was descended from Nicholas Uvedale, Con- 


stable of Winchester. What is the authority 
for this statement? The preface shows signs 
of a lack of care in its preparation, so that 
corroboration seems to be desirable. 

Was the Constable of Winchester a mem- 
ber of the armigerous family of Uvedale of 
Wickham? He does not appear in the pedi- 
gree in the Visitations of Hampshire printed 
in Harleian Society, Ixiv. 
’ The author of the elaborate article on the 
Uvedales printed in the Surrey Archeolog- 
ical Collections, ili., pp. 93 eft. seq., was 
unable to discover the parentage of the author 
(see p. 182). 

J. B. WxHirMmore. 
YLAND OF BRADFORD, YORKS.—The 
’ Rev. J. H. Ryland, who published sev- 


| eral beautiful sermons, was Rector of Chapel- 


Lane Chapel at 
1851. 


Bradford, Yorkshire, in 
Can any reader supply his full name, 


| date of birth and death, and any other par- 
| ticulars ? 


CHARLES FELEKY. 
New York. 


‘OLONEL WILLIAM BYRD, 1760. — 
Colonel William Byrd commanded the 


| Virginia regiment of Foot stationed at Win- 


1760. Who was 
What is known of 


chester, Va., in May-July, 
Colonel W illiam Byrd ? 
the Virginia Regiment ? 
J. H. Lestie, 
Hon. Editor of the Journal of the Society 
of Army Historical Research. 
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EES IN FOLKLORE.—Bozena Mrstikova, 
the wife of the Moravian writer Vilém 
Mrstik, tells in her book of remembrances on 
her defunct husband. that after his death his 
sister-in-law went to his apiary, knocked 
three times and then announced to the bees: 
‘* Bees, your master is dead!’’—I read once 
(I think it was in the Revue des traditions 
populaires) of a similar custom in France. 
Does the custom of announcing the death of 
their master to the bees exist also in Eng- 
land? What other folk-customs and beliefs 
in connection with bees exist in England ? 


Otto F. BaBuer. 
Olomoue, Czechoslovakia. 

[A good deal about the folk-lore of bees and 
the folk-customs of informing them of the 
occurrence of death in the family has appeared 
in‘ N. & Q.,’ and our correspondent may like 
a short résumé of the more important articles. 
The first items will be found at 1 S. ii. 165 
(Bees will not thrive in a quarrelsome family; 
the entrance of a bee into a cottage is deemed 
a certain sign of death) and 356 (Stolen bees, it 
is thought in Overyssel, will not thrive; they 
pine away and die). At 1S. iv. 436, a correspon- 
dent says that he has not heard, at least in 
Sussex, of telling bees of a death, but has come 
across an instance of a ‘“‘ warning” of death 
being given by bees—this consisted in their 
choosing a dead hedge-stake for settling-place 
when swarming. Telling the bees of 
is noted at 1 S. 148 from Devon (wine and 
honey used to be put before the hives on the 
funeral day) and at p. 437 of the same volume 
—from Essex—is mention of bees deserting 
their hive because they had not been informed 
of a death. At1 S. x. 32l,a contributor gives 
a curious adjuration to bees “‘ Ad revocandum 
examen apum dispersum,” said to have come 
from a St. Gall manuscript. 
that the sale of bees is unlucky—they were 
usually given away on the tacit understanding 
that a bushel of corn would be given in return 
—will be found at 1 S. xii. 38; and at p. 200 of 


a death | 


The superstition | 


that volume it is noted that in Hampshire bees | 


are commonly said to be idle or unfortunate in 
their work whenever there are wars. 

curious story is related at p. 488: a hive of bees 
had been for many years established under the 
flooring of the ancient chapel of ‘‘ The Mote ” 
at Ightham in Kent. On the day when the pro- 
prietress of the Mote died all the bees dis- 
appeared, and then, on the afternoon when the 
next occupant arrived to take possession, they 
came back and fixed themselves in their old 
abode. The date of this communication is 
Dec. 22, 1855. Examples within experience of 
the writer of bees being informed of a death 
are given at 1 S. iv. 
and 309 (Monmouthshire, Surrey, Sussex, Isle 
of Wight, Derbyshire, Wiltshire, Oxford). 
Three taps must he made on the hive with the 
house-key; and, after the announcement is 


made, black crape must be fastened on the hive. 
At the last reference it is related that “ for 


270 (North Lincolnshire); | 


hundreds of years ” there had been a custom at 
Lradtield of inviting bees to funerals. 

At 2 8. viii. 242 an old blacksmith (Cheshire) 
is said to have lamented to the writer the poor 
success of his bee-keeping ever since the death 
of his wife, he attributing his misfortunes to 
his having neglected to turn the hives round 
at the time of her death. This would seem to 
be a combination of two superstitions. 

The notes on bee folk-lore in the Fourth 
Series give us more instances of informing bees 
of a death: quotation from ‘ Der Zauberer von 
Rom’ (iv. 23).; in Nottinghamshire (ibid. 225); 
in Kent (ibid. 285)—at this reference gold and 
hay are mentioned as proper payment for a 
stock of bees in Sussex; in Hants, quotation 
from Gentleman’s Magazine (xi. 213); and in 
Yorkshire (xii. 366). At x. 408 is another 
Cheshire story about bees being affected by a 
death in their owner’s family. 

At 6 S. iv. 374 Henderson’s ‘ Folk-lore of the 
Northern Counties,’ Thorpe’s ‘ Northern Myth- 


ology,’ and Dyer’s ‘English Folk-lore,’ are 
referred to for superstition about bees and 


death; at ibid., p. 46, an apposite passage from 
Alphonse Karr’s ‘ Voyage autour de mon jar- 
din’ is quoted, and at ibid., p- 496, a like pas- 
sage from Mortimer Collins's ‘Thoughts in my 
Garden.’ We go much further afield at ix. 146, 
where the custom of putting bees in mourning 
is quoted from Tasmania, with a reference to 
R. Tangye’s ‘ Reminiscences of Travel in Aus- 
tralia, America and Egypt.’ At xii. 145, again, 
will be found, from Rutland, an example of 
carrying out the custom which fell within the 
writer’s observation. He notices that the bees 
hummed in reply to the tapping, which was 
supposed to signify their consent to remain. 

The subject was revived at 7 S. 126, with an 
example from Norfolk; to which corr espondents 
added others from Malvern (ibid. 177—where 
Whittier’s poem ‘ Telling the bees’ is men- 
tioned); Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, West 
Surrey and North of England (ibid., 234); 
Derbyshire and Notts (ibid. 312). At the last 
reference Mr. G. L. Gomme gives a_ list of 
twenty-seven counties as to which he has notes 
of bee superstition—to which he adds Scotland. 
At ibid. is a Dorsetshire story of bees attack- 
ing their owner when sick. 

At 9S. iii. 418 a correspondent relates that a 
North-country man—he thought from North- 
umberland—after expressing annoyance _ at 
delay on the railway, added: “It wouldn’t do 
to swear before the bees, though. They'd 
pretty soon leave the place.” 

At 10 S. vii. 329 Mr. W. A. Cox raised the 
interesting question whether the words ravra 
perlooas hé~are in vii. 717 in the Greek An- 
thology—a poem on the death of a bee-master 
by an unknown author—point to an ancient 
practice of this sort; and he also gave (then) 
recent examples of the superstition—one from 
Norfolk, the other from Bedfordshire. This 
communication elicited two or three letters, one 
of which, besides mentioning the fatal signifi- 
cance of a swarm alighting on dead_ wood, 
records the idea that bees awake at midnight 
on Christmas Eve and hum loudly in their 
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hives to salute the new-born eine ead 
of “ telling the bees ” are brought torward from 
several counties, and Mr. HoLpEN MacMIcHAEL 
mentions for reference Billson’s ‘ Folk-lore of 
Leicestershire and Rutlandshire’; Lady Eve- 
line Gurdon’s ‘ Folk-lore of Suffolk’; Borlase’s 

‘Hist. of Cornwall’; Brand’s * bakiontties,’ 
and some others. He recalls Porphyry’s allu- 
sion to honey as ‘‘ anciently a symbol of death.” 
We do not know whether ‘N. & Q.’ and the 
General Indexes are easily accessible to our 
distant correspondent; and, assuming that they 
are not, offer these extended notes in the hope 
that they may serve his purpose. Perhaps 
Eastern Europe furnishes other examples of 
hee superstitions still active.] 


ARISH REGISTER TRANSCRIPTS: 
1. Northamptonshire Parishes. — The 


extant transcripts of Northamptonshire 
Church Registers are at the Diocesan 
Registry, Peterborough. These commence— 


as a rule—in 1706/7, and continue—with 
some voids—to various dates in the nineteenth 
century ; some even to 1898. Where are the 
transcripts before 1706/7 ? 

The Deputy Registrar, at Peterborough, 
does not know, and: the Registrar of the Dio- 
cese of Lincoln informed me ‘‘ There are no 
transcripts in this Registry of Parishes in 
Northants.”’ 

It is extraordinary if all those prior to 
1706/7 are lost. 


2. Huntingdonshire Parishes. — Where 
are the transcripts of Ramsey? They 
are not in the Diocesan Registry at Ely, 


neither are they in the office of the Arch- 
deaconry of Huntingdon. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


ARLY CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. — Is anything 
known as to the date when and by whom 


Christianity was introduced into Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales? The faith was 
undoubtedly carried into Ireland whilst 
Britain was under Roman rule. The Roman 
conquest did not extend to that island, but 
intercourse with Britain was constant, 
Christianity must have been introduced there 
from Britain or direct from France or Spain, 


with which also there was active trade. A | 


recent writer, Miss Eleanor Hull (‘ History 
of Ireland,’ 1926), informs us that about the 
year 550 an Irish Bishop, Mansuetus or Man- 
suy, presided over the see of Toul (in 
France) ; and that Saint Ailbe, of Emly, Co 
Tipperary, was a student in the school of 
Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers (350-356). On 
the other hand, we are told by another 
writer, the Rev. C. Trelawny Collins (‘ Per- 
ranzabuloe, or the Lost Church Found,’ , 


to tell us. 


and | 
| the late T. W. 
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second edition, 1837), on the authority of 
Borlase (‘ Antiquities,’ p. 369), that Coran- 
tinus, or Cury, a native of Brittany, preached 
to the Irish in the same fourth century ; but 
was violently expeiled from the island, passed 
over into Cornwall, settled at the foot of 
a mountain called Menchont (supposed to be 
Menheniot, near Liskeard), was consecrated 
bishop by St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, and 
converted almost the whole of Cornwall before 
his death in 401. Though paganism was still 
strong enough to maintain the upper hand, 
it is evident that there must have been active 
Christian teaching in Ireland before the 


| middle of the fourth century, a hundred years 


before the time of St. Patrick. 

In Scotland, Ninian, a bishop, whose see is 
now represented by Whithorn, Galloway, con- 
verted the Picts south of the Grampians in 
the fifth century. In Wales it seems to have 
been a century later, when David, the patron 
saint of Wales, preached the Gospel to the 
Britons, founded many monasteries, and died 
Bishop of Menevia—about 544 according to 
some, towards the close of the sixth century 
according to others. 

But to find the first missionaries we must 
go back before these early workers. Can any 
information as to this be elicited from early 
Celtic writers? The subject should be of 
interest to inhabitants of these islands, but 
our present-day historians ignore it or dis- 
miss such meagre records as we have as base- 
less fables. Works of reference like the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ have not a word 


Frepx. A. Epwarps. 
34, Old Park Avenue, 
Nightingale Lane, S.W. 


T. PAUL IN BRITAIN. — There is at 
the head of Portsmouth Harbour, 
between Porchester and Wimmering, a ham- 
let called Palsgrove, which is said to be the 
place where St. Paul landed when he visited 
Britain. I remember this being stated by 
Shore, an_ enthusiastic 
antiquary, at a meeting of the Hampshire 
Field Club, about forty years ago. Is any- 

thing known as to this tradition ? 

Frepk. A. Epwarps. 


OHN DE WARENNE, LAST EARL OF 
SURREY: A NATURAL DAUGHTER, 
—Is there any authority for the statements 
in Plantagenét Harrison’s ‘ History of York- 
shire,’ vol, i., to the effect that an illegitimate 
daughter of John de Warenne, last Earl of 
Surrey, by Matilda de Neyrford, married a 
Hudleston and brought him estates in York- 











shire? On p. 331 the daughter is described | 
as Margaret and her husband as Richard, son 
and heir of Sir John Huddleston; but on 
p. 367 she is described as Elizabeth and her 


husband as John, son of Sir Richard | 
Huddleston. No authority is given. I know | 
that de Warenne did have children by | 


Matilda de Neyrford, but I can find no con- | 
firmation of Plantagenet Harrison’s state- | 
ments. | 

C. Roy Hupieston. 

Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 

Redland, Bristol. 

ARISH REGISTER ENTRY.—The fol- 

lowing entry in Great Haseley Parish 
register has puzzled me :— 

““Mary ye daughter of William (Hud- 
dleston erased) Anthropos (whose wife was 
delivered in Little Haseley) was baptised 
March 21, 1651/2.’’ 

‘* Anthropos’”’ has 
** Huddleston,’’ in a 
any reader explain it ? 

C'. Roy Hub eston. 
JLISEUS BURGESS.—Who was he? Men- 
tioned at ante p. 38 as His Majesty’s 
Resident in the States of Venice. 
EK. E. Cope. 
(OLERIDGE : UNPUBLISHED  LET- 
TERS.—I am preparing a census of the 
unpublished letters of Samuel Taylor Coler- , 
idge, with a view to later publication; and I 
should be very grateful for any information | 
regarding the whereabouts of manuscript | 
letters. 


above 
Can 


been written 
different hand. 


Far Lestre Grices. 

14, Harrington Square, London, N.W.1. 
REEMAN: CROUCH: PYKE FAM-| 
ILIES. — It appears that, during the | 
seventeenth century, a Sir Ralph Freeman 
and his brother William married two sisters, 
Joan and Elizabeth, daughters of John | 
Crouch, Esq., of Corney Bury, Co. Herts. 
These data are from some notes of mine, made 
many years ago, which refer to 6 S. xii. 188, 
476. Mention is made cf the 


items following : 
Private act of Parliament, 


eldest son of Pyke Crouch, Esquire, deceased, 
and the heirs male of his body, to take and use 
the surname of Pyke, pursuant to the will of 
John Pyke, esquire, deceased. ' 

The ‘ Home Office Papers,’ by Redington, con- 
tain a record of the King’s permission, 21 Nov., 


1760, for Thomas Crouch, Esq., son of Crouch | 


Pyke, Esq., Parish of St. George Martyr, Lon- 


don, to take name of “ Pyke” for self and his 
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| (His son born 1674). 


‘* Harvey | 
family to which the Freemans were related.”’ 
A former correspondent sent to me the two | 


® } 
12 George IT., 
12 (2): An Act to enable John Crouch, esquire, | 
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heirs, according to will of John Pyke, Bird- 
brook, Hssex. 

Is there any record of a direct relationship 
between the families of Freeman and Pyke 
(or Pike), circa 1740-1750, in London or 
vicinity ? 

EvuGeNne F. McPrke. 


ALTBY ARMS. — 1. From Durham I 


have received a tracing of a coat-of-arms 


| said to belong to John Maltby, b. 1712, bapt. 


at Scarborough, Yorks; son of William 
Maltby. Arms: Party per pale indented or 
and argent. Crest: A Wyvern (drawn as a 
bird and not as an animal); over all the 
motto: Fear God In Life. I do not find any 
such coat assigned to Maltby, but at 8 S. iv. 
426 there is a note of a ‘‘ mural monument 
to Thomas Jackson of Nunnington, in Stone- 
grave Church, North Riding, who died 1702. 
The arms of Jackson 
on the monument: Party per pale indented 
or and argent.’’ As early as 1547, and fre- 
quently thereafter, the Jacksons appear on 
the Maltby wills in Lincolnshire, while in 
1616, Alex. Jackson, married Alse Maltbie at 
St. Paul’s, Lincoln. ; 

I find Maltbys of Scarborough as early as 
1334, when ‘‘ William de Malteby was Free- 
man.’’ Is there any significance in the Jack- 
sons being of Nunnington? The ‘ Victoria 
County History’ states that ‘‘ the Maltby 
family held estate in Nunnington, Yorks., 
beginning of the 13th century, descendants 
held on to the 15th century at least.’’ Can 
anyone identify the above coat ? 

(2) T. James Maltby, British vice-consul 


at Brussels from 1840 to 1880, and probably 


somewhat later, had a massive gold seal with 
coat-of-arms. The apex of shield is pointed, 
Norman style, but the top has three points. 
The impression makes the bend, _ sinister, 
though the engraving is, dexter. Arms: 
Bend charged with three garbs between six 
cross-crosslets. Crest: A garb between two 
wings expanded. I find this coat assigned to 
Bancroft, London, 1604. 

This Mr. Maltby had spent the greater part 
of his life tracing the family history, and is 
said by his son’s widow, to have compiled a 
‘tree ’’ tracing the family to Conquest times. 
Is anything known of his ancestry? Would 
the bend sinister indicate a Bancroft descent? 
As he was vice-consul in 1840 I judge his 
birth would be circ. 1810. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine 1 find the marriage of ‘‘ Mr. 
Hugh Maltby of Cheapside to the only daugh- 
ter of the late T, James, Esq., of Colford, 
Co. Gloucester, Oct. 12, 1808.’ Is it pos- 


sible he was a son of-this Hugh Maltby, and 
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AST OF SAINT EGWIN.—I should be 


| PE 
Maltby’s only son was also named ‘“‘ T. James | F glad if some reader could give me the 


Maltby.” 
D. Mattrsy VERRILL. 
910 The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada. 
ALBY OF MARYLEBONE. — Wanted, 
any information as to the family of a 


Thomas Malby, of the parish of Marylebone, | 
Co. Middlesex, who married Sarah — before | 


1781, as in that year their son Thomas of 


Globe Cottage, Middle Lane, Hornsey, and of | 


Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, Strand, was | 


born. He had brothers, John, b. 1783; 
Henry Frederick, b. 1785, and a sister, Mary 
Ann, b. 1786. 

He is not to be 


confused with Thomas 


Maltby, Marylebone, and of Burrowe Build- | 


ings, St. George’s Road, Co. Surrey, 


born | 


circ, 1747, who descended from the Notting- | 


hamshire family. 

There was a Thomas Malby, bapt. 
Wandsworth, 1730/1, died 17 April, 1801, 
New Road, Marylebone, who is thought to 
have been a near relative. 


at | 


He was a son of | 


Edward Malby and Mary Ratcliff, married | 


at Wandsworth, 1729. 
D. Mattsy Verritt. 

END CHARGED WITH THREE, 
GARBS. — I am informed that ‘ the 
following bore on a bend, three garbs: Bar- 
ley, Kytton, Hesketh, Maltby, Peverel.’’ 
What are the tinctures of the Barley (Barlee) 
arms, and in what county was this family | 
seated? Fytton bore: ‘‘ Argent, on a bend | 
sable, three garbs or,’’ the same as Hesketh, | 


who obtained them circ. 1272. upon mar- 
riage with the heiress of a family called | 


Fytton. Maltby: Argent, on a bend gules, | 
three garbs or. 
bore a bend with three garbs, and what are 
the tinctures? In Henry III Roll (1328-1377) 
Hugh Peverell is assigned. ‘‘ Azure, three 
garbs argent, banded gules, a chief or.”’ What 
were the dates of grants for any of the above 
coats ? 


D. Marrsy Verritt. 

“ PRISTOLL ” CHINA.—Twenty or more | 
years since, I purchased at Ilminster, a 

blue and white china sauce- or butter-boat, | 
of just the ordinary shape and pattern; on 
the bottom, in blue letters, was the word 
‘“ Bristoll.”’ I sold it to Mr, Trapnell, at 
Boscombe, and I believe it is now in the) 
Bristol Museum at Clifton. Can any reader | 
explain why Bristol was spelt with the} 
double | ? | 
L. 


date of this Festival. 
Samo. 


URLEIGH.—Will some reader kindly 

’ inform me as to the origin of the name 
Burleigh, and where the name is principally 
found ? 


AUGHALUN. 


‘MHE BILIAD.’ — Trollope writes in his 
‘ Autobiography ’ (1883, ii. 18): | 
In a little satire called The Biliad, which, I 
think, nobody knows, are the following well- 
expressed lines: 


When Payne Knight’s Taste was issued to 
the Town, ‘ 
A few Greek verses in the text set down 


Were torn to pieces, mangled into hash, 
Doomed to the flames as execrable trash,— 

In short, were butchered rather than dis- 
sected, 

And several false quantities detected,— 
Till, when the smoke had vanished from the 
cinders, 
"Twas just 
Pindar’s! 
Who wrote ‘The Biliad,’ and in what 
periodical did it appear? The World, about 


discovered that—the lines were 


| 1874-75, seems a likely place and date. 


As to Peverel, which branch | 


H. 


OURCE OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — I 
should be extremely grateful to you for 
your excellent help in the tracing of the follow- 
ing quotations : 
1. Eschewing 
rest, : } 
Read Mark, but could not inwardly digest. 
2. “Mr. Smith, T believe.” 
“Tf you believe that, you’d believe any- 
thing.” 
(I fancy that this was Lord Chelmsford). 
3. “It is setting a high value on one’s 
opinions to roast men alive for them. 
All the above are familiar to me, hut I can- 
not find them. 


Luke, John, Matthew, and the 


Geo. T. Dickty. 
UTHORS WANTED.—1. [ am anxious to 
trace the author of, and a reference to, 
“The Parson of Dead Mule Fiat.’ Can any 


reader help? 
Cuas. Rrpp.e. 
Central Public Library, Bournemouth. 
2. I should be very much obliged if any 
reader would tell me who is the author of the 
quotation given below: __ 
Pompilio est nasus cubitos 
unum 
Latus, et hune murus cingit, uterque triples 
Adsunt et turres, Bacchus quas condidit ipse 
Et minio tinctus usque rubere dedit. 
Hitpa FReMANtLeE. 


tres longus et 











Replies. 


THE REGICIDES : ALURED. 
(cliv. 298, 410; clv. 16, 50). 
‘THE three regicides, John Dixwell, William 
Goffe, and Edward Whalley, are 
given a prominent place in the early history 
of New Haven, and Hartford, Conn., and 
Hadley, Mass., respectively. 

In New Haven their joint memorials are, 
Judges Cave on the summit of picturesque 
West Rock, and Dixwell Avenue, Whalley 
Avenue, and Goffe Street, converging at Yale 
University. There is, also, a monument to 
Dixwell on the central Green. 

Ezra Stiles, President of Yale College, pub- 
lished ‘ A History of Three of the Judges of 
King Charles I,’ Hartford, 1794, which was 
reprinted, in full, in S. L. Knapp’s ‘ Amer- 
ican History,’ v. i, and, abridged, in C. H. 
Wilson, ‘ Polyanthea,’ London, 1804, v. ii. 
Later works on the subject are: I. P. War- 
ren, ‘The Three Judges,’ n.y. (1873), and 
L. A. Welles, ‘The History of the Regicides 
in New England,’ n.y. (1927). There are 
also articles in ‘ Papers of the New Haven 
Colony Historica] Society,’ and a chapter in 
ae ‘History of Hadley,’ Springfield, 
1905. 





M. Ray Sanzorn. 
Yale University Library. 

About the end of 1642 the townsmen of 
Sheffield and other gentlemen thereabouts, 
seized Sheffield Castle for the Parliament, 
and Mr. Christopher Alured kept it. This 
statement Hunter found in MS. notes of Dr. 
Nathaniel Johnston, collected by him in or 
about the year 1672, when examining the 
Talbot Papers at The Manour, Sheffield; see 
Hunter’s ‘ Hallamshire,’ 2nd edition, p. 135. 

Maltby is ten miles from Sheffield, and the 
Chancery Proceedings of 1672, ‘Maltby v. 
Alured,’ might connect Christopher with the 
defendant. 


T. Watter Hatt. 
Sheffield. 


7RNST VON LEYDEN (clv. 27). — The 

German physician Ernst Victor Leyden 
was born April 20, 1832, at Danzig, 
made his studies 1849-54 at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Institut of Berlin, became 1854 
physician of the Prussian Army, went 1857 as 
Stabsarzt to the Friedrich-Wilhelms-Institut 
and was during the war of 1864 Bataillons- 
arzt of the Garde-Fisilier-Regiment; 1865 


he became professor and director of the Medi- 
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zinische Klinik and Poliklinik at Kénige- 
berg, 1872 he went to Strassburg, 1876 he 
became director of the Propddeutische Klinik 
of Berlin, and 1885 he was named director of 
the t.rste medizinische Klinik at the Univer- 
sity. 1896 he was ennobled and from this 
time his name was Ernst von Leyden. He 
died Oct. 5, 1910, at Berlin. The chief 
object of his studies were the various forms 
of nervous and vertebral diseases, in later 
time he studied the tuberculosis from a social- 
hygienical point of view. Together with 
Frerichs he founded in 1879 the Zeitschrift 
fiir klinische Medizin, and in 1881 he edited 
the Kongress fiir innere Medizin. He wrote: 
‘ Die graue Degeneration der hintern Riitcken- 
marks-strange ’ (Berlin, 1863) ; ‘ Beitrage zur 


Pathologie des Ikterus’ (Berlin, 1866); 
‘Uber Reflexlahmungen’ (Leipzig, 1870); 
‘Uber Lungenbrand’ (Leipzig, 1871); 


‘ Klinik der Riickenmarkskrankheiten ’ (Ber- 
lin, 1874 and 1876), and ‘ Die deutsche 
Klinik am Eingang des zwanzigsten Jahr- 
hundertes ’ (Berlin, 1902). Of great auto- 
biographical interest are his ‘ Lebenserinner- 
ungen,’ which were published in 1910. The 
inscription as copied in your query contains 
two slight errors: it must be knuepfen instead 
of knoepfen, and sproeden Hoehenluft are 
two words, 
Orro F. Banter. 


ISSION ARIES AS VOLUNTARY 
SLAVES (cliv. 83, 248).—Some examples 
of missionaries selling themselves as slave in 
order to preach the Gospel you will find also 
among the members of the Mercedary-Order. 
See: M. W. Doring. ‘Geschichte der vor- 
nehmsten Méonchsorden ’ (Dresden, 1828), and 
Bertouch, ‘ Kurzgefasste Geschichte der geist- 
lichen Génossenschaften ’ (Wiesbaden, 1888). 
Orto F. BasBter. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


OHNSON’S DICTIONARY (clv. 47).—The 
newspaper was the Reader, a weekly 
paper, and it died of the blunder, I think, in 
the late ‘sixties. I used to assist ‘the 
musical correspondent, R. Buckley Litchfield, 
in the early ’sixties, 
A. E. Batemay. 


The Reader, a literary periodical, con- 
tained the article referred to by your corre- 
spondent. An edition of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, edited and revised by Robert Gordon 
Latham, was published between 1866 and 
1870. I think that it was in three volumes. 
The reviewer in the Reader made a_ most 
ferocious attack on Latham. The blunder 
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injured the periodical, which ceased to exist. 
I think that the paper was a weekly one, and 
was sold at sixpence. It was a rival to the 
Athenaum, Spectator, and the Saturday 
Review. Your correspondent will find the 
review in the Reader in 1867. 

Tuos. WHITE. 

Reform Club, Liverpool. 

LK-LORE: THE TIGRESS CROSSING 

A RIVER WITH HER WHELPS 

(cliv. 333, 430; clv. 17, 70).—After sending | 

this query to you, I have come across the fol- 

lowing passage, which shows forth the 

Japanese to have derived this story from the 
old Chinese : 

“ T was told by a hunter that, when about to 
cross a stream with her three whelps, the 
tigress much fears lest two of them might be 
devoured by their cannibal brother. Invari- 
ably, therefore, she starts the manoeuvre by 
carrying across the water the cannibal, and 
leaves it on thither bank. After coming back, 
she carries one harmless whelp to the same 
bank, leaving it there, she returns hither with 
the cannibal. Then leaving it here, she con- 
veys another harmless whelp to yonder bank, 
and lastly she does the same with the wicked 
young . .—Chau Mih, ‘ Kwui-sin-tsah- 
ohi,’ written c. 1300 a.p., quoted, by the 
Japanese polymathist Kitamura in his ‘ Kiya | 
Shoran,’ 1830, tom. iv. 

According to Kitamura, there was in his | 
days a Japanese game after the above-said 
tigress’s manoeuvres, which is now unknown, 
at Jeast in this part. 

Kumacusu MrInakata. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


HOMAS HILTON, ob. 1509 (cliv. 282, 322, 
358, 373).—I must apologize for delay— 
due to absence from home—in dealing with 
J. V. K.’s interesting note re above. Per- 
haps. however, J. V. K. could furnish me | 
with the reference (‘ Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ 1 Edw. 
IV, pt. ii., p. 47) from which he deduces his 
belief that Thomas Hilton’s predecessor was 
“ sub-clericus Parliamenti.’’ Also, I should 
be obliged by receiving any further details | 
associating the Thomas Hutton mentioned 
with the Master in Chancery. Further 
enquiry leads to the belief that Thomas Hil- | 
ton of Faversham did not die until 1523, so 
that he appears to have lived in retirement at 
Faversham for fourteen years before his 
death. 

As regards the nature of the post held by 
Thomas Hilton, it is significant that of the | 
seven contemporaries of the family resident 
either in Lancashire (Farnworth or Eccles) 
or Kent, four, including himself, held appar- 
ently remunerative posts in the Kings gift, | 
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William being tailor to the King. John, 
Yeoman of the Ordnance, and Robert, Yeo- 
man Usher to the Queen at the Field of Cloth 
of Gold. 

Unless, therefore, there was some quite 
definite bar to the appointment of Thomas 
to the post, which is quoted as having been 
filled in 1484 by ‘‘ Thomas Hutton,” it seems 
difficult to escape the conclusion deduced in 
the second paragraph of my query dated 
21 April. i 

C. F. H. 
CLIFTON MARRIAGE (cliv. 424; elv. 
15).—Was Sir Adam Clifton who mar- 
ried Eleanor Mortimer, father of Elinor 
(Elen) Clifton who married Sir John 
Mauteby? She was daughter of a Sir Adam 
Clifton ‘‘de Bokenham.’’ The only date I 
have is that the father of Sir John, Robert 
Mauteby, Knt., married Ellen, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Lovayne, Knt., 1347. 
Mauteby impaling Clifton; Checky or and 

gules, a bend ermine. 
D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


LEURS-DE-LIS IN THE ARMS OF 
THOMAS GUY (clv. 26).—The shield, a 
chevron and three fleurs-de-lis, has nothing 
to do with the French arms, neither has the 
fleur-de-lis on a chief. The French arms were, 
Azure semée de lys or, and later; Azure three 
fleurs-de-lys or. The Guy arms are not clear 
to understand from the description given. 
ABOT. 
PIGHTEENTH CENTURY SLAVE- 
4 OWNER’S ESTATE (cliv, 345, 394). 
~The following copy of a will extracted from 
The Northern Genealogist, Part ii., April, 
1896, may be worth reproducing here: 
Haslehurst, Edith, late of the parish of St. 
James, co. Cornwall, and Island of Jamaica, 
but now of West Retford, co. Notts, widow. 
Will 3 Jan., 1784. To my son William Nichol- 
son by my late husband Adam N., deceased, 
my reversion to Sugar Plantation in said 
parish of St. James, containing 87 acres, in 
occupation of Robt. Gordon, Esq., bounded by 
lands of Hy. Wilton’s heirs, lands of Robt. 
Wolf, deceased, now belonging partly to the 
estate of Wm. Gordon, Esq.. deceased, and 


| partly to Mr. Rd. Wolf, and lands of Wm. 


Mowail, which reversion is expectant on 
the decease of my said son Wm. Nicholson, 
and my daughter Elizth. N., in pursuance of 
settlement on my marriage with John Hasle- 
hurst, deceased. Tio my said son my negro and 
other slaves, and residue of estate and effects, 
and he be exor. Witresses, Ann Watson, J. 
Maudsley J. Rate. Proved at York, May, 
1784 (exxviii., 160). 
H. ASKEw. 


Spennymoor. 
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AITING OF SLAUGHTER CATTLE 
(clv. 9).—The following is taken from the 
Hexham Borough Books : 
We present and order that noe persons exer- 
cising or professing the trade of a butcher in 
and about this towne or the precyncts thereof 


shall kill any bulls or expose the flesh of them | 


to sale before they be baited by doggs, and such 
bulls, soe to be killed shall upon the Saturday 
be brought unto the markett 
butcher or owner thereof, unto the bull rynge, 
and there baited with doggs a_ sufficient 
tyme according unto former orders in 
this towne; and that the foure constables 
shall out of the towne’s charge buy and 
provide a rope with a collar and a 
pair of sweels, that such butcher or others 
aforesaid may not plead freedome for the lacke 
of such rope and collar, and these to be brought 
before Whitsunday next upon paine of Mis iliid 
eury constable and xxs eury butcher breaking 
this order.—See ‘ History of Northumberland,’ 
vol. iii. Hexhamshire, pt. i. p. 293. 
H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

Xv CENTURY PLACE-NAMES: IDEN- 

TIFICATION SOUGHT (cliv. 225, 266, 
302, 319, 359, 466).—I thank G. O’F. for his 
correction of my error in giving 1593 as the 
date when Kimberworth belonged to Francis 
Earl of Shrewsbury. The Earl mentioned 
came into possession of the place by a grant 
executed in 6 Edward VI. In 33 Elizabeth 
the estate was held by George, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, from whom it was inherited by his son 
Gilbert. 

Kimberworth was included in the settle 
ment made in 1627 by the co-heirs of Gilbert 
and by virtue of that settlement passed to 
the house of Howard, 

I resided for some years on the fringe of 
Cannock Chace, and I never heard it referred 
to as Cank. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

NGLISH IN THE LISBON EARTH- 

QUAKE (cliv. 101, 142, 159, 175, 192, 


285).—From ‘ Ancient Bingley,’ by J. Hors- | 


fall Turner, I cull the following: 

Benjamin Harboyne, a Lisbon banker, had 
the misfortune to see his home and_ family 
swallowed up in the earthquake of 1755 when 
most of Lisbon was ruined. The shock so 
affected his reason that he became a raving 
maniac, and was brought over to England and 


kept in chains by a keeper at Eldwick Hall, | 


till he died. 
H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
IKE, i.e. HAYCOCK (civ. 47). — Many 
references to ‘‘ Pike,’’ meaning a pointed 
or peaked stack of hay made up of a number 
of haycocks, will be found in Wright’s ‘ Eng- | 


place by the! 


| tions. 


lish Dialect Dictionary,’ and also in the 
‘N. E. D.’ In the latter the derivation is 
given as being either a local application of 
the Old English pic, or of Norse origin. In 
Lancashire the pointed or peaked summit of 
a mountain or hill is known as a ‘“‘ pike,” 
and one can understand this being applied to 
a similar shaped hay-stack. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

OBERT DAVIES: ‘ POPE (1858), ADDI- 

TIONAL MATTER CONCERNING 
HIS MATERNAL ANCESTRY ’ (cliv. 425). 
—Robert Davies, eldest son of Peter Davies, 
was born at York, 19 Aug., 1793, and educated 
at St. Peter’s Royal Grammar School there. 
Admitted a solicitor in 1814, he practised at 
York for many years, being Town Clerk of 
the city from 1827 until 1848. He was a 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
was better known as an antiquary than as a 
lawyer. In addition to the work on Pope, 
Davies wrote eight other books of an anti- 
quarian and historical interest. He died 
at York, 23 Aug., 1875. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
HALLEYS IN EDINBURGH (cliv. 370). 
~ —Mr. Ralph J. Beevor, M.A., has 
kindly sent me additional information, as 
follows: 

Thomas Halley was candidate for a post on 
the staff of the Edinburgh Academy. He was 
aged 31 on Jan. 21, 1824. There was nothing 
to indicate his place of origin. His  testi- 
monials were bound with those of other can- 
didates + +: 

James Halley, born at Glasgow, Jan. 17, 1814; 
died Mar. 16, 1841; was a biological student. 
In the Glasgow Univ. admission register he is 
annotated as ‘“‘the man who beat Tait.” This 
is Archibald Campbell Tait, later archbishop 
of Canterbury. He was “ filius Thomae 
opificis.””. The only other Halley in this regis- 
ter is William, eldest son of William Halley, 
aaa Fifeshire, who matriculated about 

There seem to be only a few indications of 
any relationship between Halleys in Scotland 
and those in England. (Cf. 10 S. vi. 305; 
ix. 446; and Scottish Notes and Queries, 
Aberdeen, 2nd series, viii. 30; 3rd ser. vi. 62). 

Who was the “ Major Haley promoted 
Lieut.-Col. of Lord James Cavendish’s Regi- 
ment of foot,’’ according to Scot’s Magazine, 
vol. i. (1739), p. 282? 

There was a family of Halleys at Glen- 
almond, in Perthshire, for several genera- 
From them descended a Robert Hal- 
ley who, late in the eighteenth century, 
migrated to England and settled at Black- 
heath. 

EvcGene F, McPrxe. 
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ETER THE GREAT AND EDMOND | 

HALLEY (9S. xii. 127; 10 S. xi. 64).— | 
In a ‘ Life of Peter the Great’ (by Sir John | 
Barrow, F.R.S.), London, 1832,* p. 76, is an! 
account of an interview with the Tsar, | 
through an interpreter. Speaking of the} 
latter, it is said: ‘‘ Then he told us, that the 
Tzar did not understand the Latin tongue, 
but only his own language and Dutch.”’ 


Yet in the same book, p. 93, is this | 
remark : 
When residing at Deptford he [the Tsar] | 


requested to see the celebrated Dr. Halley .. . 
the doctor spoke German fluently. 

Can any reader reconcile these two state- 
ments? Are we to infer that the Tsar put 
his questions in Dutch and that Halley 
responded in German ? 

In the sketch of Halley, in ‘ Biog. Brit.,’ 
iv. 2517, side-note (London, 1757), we are, 
informed that more information about the 
Tsar’s visit to England may be found in Mot- 
tley’s account of Peter, under 1697 (? 1698). 

I have not, as yet, come across the latter 
work (3 vols., London, 1739). 

It is just possible that Halley made a 
special study of German, in London, soon 
after November, 1678 (cliii. 410), when he 
decided to visit Danzig, which he did in the | 
spring following. He remained in Danzig | 
from May 26, to July 18, 1679, less than two | 
months.  (‘ Biog. Brit.’ iv, 2498-2499, cited | 
at 9S. xi. 205). 

Even Halley could hardly be expected to 
have learned to ‘‘ speak German fluently ’’ in 
a sojourn of so short a time in Danzig. In 
fact, a continental correspondent has sent to 
me a brief extract from a letter in French, 
dated at Rome, 15 Nov., 1681, written by 
Halley to Hevelius, at Danzig, containing 
these words :—‘‘ Saluez de ma part (je vous 
en prie) Madame votre femme, la famille de 
M. Oloff et les deux Biittners, pére et fils.”’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| deacon 


My correspondent explains that Halley wrote | 


in French because‘he did not understand 
German (!') and because Hevelius did not 
understand English. 

However, an inability to read or write Ger- 
man does not necessarily imply that Halley 


had no understanding of it orally. Perhaps 
he may have had opportunity to acquire 
fluency in oral German between 1679 and 


1698 ? 

1 find no intimation that Halley 
learned Dutch. 

His knowledge of German must have been 


ever 


* A later edition (1839) of the same work, by 
Barrow, was reviewed by John Lothrop Motley, 
in The North American Review, 1xi. 269-319. 
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serviceable to him during his two visits to 
Vienna, in 1702-1703, and in the latter year 
to Osnabriick and Hanover. (‘ Biog. Brit.,’ 
iv. 2512). At Hanover, Halley supped with 
the then Electoral Prince (afterwards 
George Il) and his sister, the Queen of 
Prussia (ibid.). 
Evcene F. McPrxe. 
SPECKLED SHIN (cliv. 461).—In the 
New York, 1921 edition of W. B. Yeats’s 
‘ Four Plays for Dancers ’ is the note: ‘‘ The 
words ‘a speckled shin’ are familiar to 
readers of Irish legendary stories in descrip- 
tions of old men bent double over the fire.” 
This would suggest that the embers of the fire 
speckled the shin with light, and would pre- 
clude the more natural explanation of such 
dark blotches as appear on the skin of the 
very old. 
Winnetka, Illinois. * 


YOUBLE PISCINAS  (cliii. passim; cliy. 

passim).—Are not some of your corres- 
pondents mistaking two piscinas for a double 
piscina? Instances of two or more piscinas 
in the same church are far from uncommon, 
as many churches possessed chantry and guild 


Paut McPuartin. 


| altars in addition to the high altar. 


I venture on the suggestion that the pur- 
pose of the double piscina was to save time in 
providing for the simultaneous washing of 
the hands by the officiating priest and by the 
or sub-deacon who was to assist in 
communicating the people and therefore had 
to handle the Sacrament. 

Barton-on-Humber. 


W. E. Vz. 


BAck BOARDS (cliv. 81, 121, 158, 194).— 

I have been very considerably interested 
in what your readers and correspondents had 
to say about back boards. I know that up 
to within the last few years a good many of 
the ladies’ schools in West Somerset had 
them in use, and I should not be surprised to 
to hear that this is still so. 

Mr. Gilingham of Chard invented a chair 
(he called itso) which served the same end. 
It was just a piece of board about 3ft. or 
3ft. 6in. long, by 12in. to 15in. wide, with a 
strong strut or leg to keep it at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, and with a piece of wood 
about Qin. deep fitted into it to form a seat, 
but not quite at right angles. There must 
be quite a few of these still in existence, for 
he made a great many. 

Then there is the well known ‘“ Ilkley 
Couch,’’ which was made, and perhaps is 
still made, for the same purpose. P 
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EMORIALS TO WILLIAM HARVEY | 
(cliv. 459).—In addition to the. mem- | 
orials refered to at Folkestone, there is aj} 
brass in the Parish Church to Joan, wife 
of Thomas Harvey, 1605, aged fifty, who had | 
seven sons and three daughters, one of the 
former being the famous William. 
Water E. Gawrnore. 
96, High Road, N.2. 
PRAGER (cliv. 299, 339, 376; clv. 16). — 
Apropos of this query, Prager-Strasse 
is the name of one of the chief shopping 
thoroughfares in Dresden (a city of which 
I was for eleven months a resident). The 
word there evidently is adjectival, just as 
we say ‘‘Oxford-street,’’ and the like. 
Prager means also an inhabitant of Prague, 
and a ‘‘ Bohemian musician.’’ Prague is 
distant from Dresden about as far as Bir- 
mingham is from London. 
Epwy GopwIn Crayton. 
IEUT-GENERAL HAY MACDOWALL 
(cliv. 369, 412, 430, 446, 467). — The 
‘Souvenir or Pocket Remembrancer’ for 
1798 gives a List of the General officers and 
Colonels in the Army. The list contains the 
name ‘“‘ Hay Macdowall’’: date of appoint- 
ment Aug. 22, 1795, 36th Foot. 
FE. V. FREEMAN. 
Spreyton, Devon. 
EAVER AS AN ELEMENT IN PLACE- 
NAMES (cliv. 442).—Isle-Brewers, Som-! 
erset, takes its name from the baronial family 
of Beevor or Belvoir or Breure, a branch of | 
the de Toesni family, descending from Beren- 
ger de Belvoir, or Bevor, son of Ralph de 
Toesni, Baron of Belvoir or Bevor, 1086. 
These de Toesnis or Albinis are a branch of 
the Fitz Rainfred family. 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE (cliv. 210, 248, 268, 

301).—One of the earliest essays on this 

subject (I believe) is to be found in the old 

work, Crusted’s ‘ Geological Gossip’ (1860). 
Epwarp Heron-ALyen. 


ICHARD DAVIS (cliv. 441).—‘‘ Richard 
Davis, bookseller at Oxford; near Oriell 
College, 1646-88. A list of 25 books sold by this 
bookseller will be found on the last leaf of 
Zach. Bogan’s Meditations [1653]. This con- 
sists of classical, scientific and_ religious | 
works, with one play The Amorous War.’’ (H. 
R. Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers and 
Printers, 1907). 
‘‘William Davis, bookbinder 
Admitted 


bookseller, 


and publisher, in Oxford, 1603-51. 
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a bookseller, 1616/7. He is found binding 
books for the Bodleian Library, 1620-2. He 
published books from 1622 to 1640. (‘ Dic- 
tionary of Printers and Booksellers,’ 1557- 
1640, by H. G. Aldis and others, 1910). 

G. J. Gray. 


Cambridge. 
\ OXON OF HULL, FORMERLY .OF 


PONTEFRACT  (cliv. 453). — The 
Edward Moxon (see ante p. 455) who pub- 
lished in London from 1830 to 1858, married 
Emma Isola, Charles Lamb’s adopted daugh- 
ter. It is fitting that this should be men- 
tioned in an account of the Moxon family. 

Victor B. Nevusure. 


EW ZEALAND EARTHQUAKE (cliv, 
189, 231, 304).—There is an engraving 
of Lake Tarawera (shc ,ing the lake and the 
mountain of that name, with the Church and 
premises of the Church Missionary Society as 
they appeared in 1854), drawn by Arch- 
deacon Williams, in the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer for 1854, which was reproduced 
in the Church Missionary Gleaner for Octo- 
ber, 1886 (p. 118), where is also a picture of 
Mount Tarawera in eruption, as it appeared, 
on June 10, 1886, and for several subsequent 
days. 
J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


(ATER FAMILY (cliv. 299, 337, 392, 429; 
clv. 11, 31). — This name is correctly 
explained in the ‘O. E. D.’ as a buyer of 
provisions or ‘‘cates.’’ The place-names 
Cadetrew, Catrewe, and the rest of them, have 
nothing whatever to do with this subject, 

S. O. Anpy. 


ORDS HAWLEY (cliv. 264, 302, 444).— 

Of the surname “‘ Hawley,”’ I have seen 

various spellings, but ‘‘ Hawyll’’ is not 
amongst them. 

I cannot identify the arms mentioned by 
Mrs. D. Matrsy VERRIIL, 

In my notes is a reference to one Joseph 
Hawley, born 1609, at Parwich, Derbyshire, 
who settled at Stratford, Connecticut, in 
1630, and died in 1690, but I cannot cite the 
authority now. There was also a Hawley 
who migrated from England, after whom the 


' town of Hawley, Massachusetts, was named. 


Zi. 
PLACE-NAME PERROW (cliv. 353, 393, 
411).—To assist elucidation, I should 
have given the location by stating that the 
place is situate in the parish of Buckland 
(Surrey). 
8. G. 0. 


| 
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The Library. 


The Pastime of Pleasure. By Stephen Hawes, 
with Introduction, Notes, Glossary and 
Indexes by William Edward Mead, Ph.D. 
(Humphrey Milford, for the Early English 
Text Society. 15s. net.). 


gh tllclgeey BROOKE stigmatized ‘ The Pas- 
time of Pleasure’ as a “ 

tion.” Its latest editor, if seemingly too sophis- 
ticated to appreciate wholeheartedly i 
author’s charming and ingenuous poetry, 
claims that in his effort 

to renue that hath be longe decayd 
The floure of chyvalry 
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| Early English Text Society’s reprints, ‘The 


| 


soulless resurrec- | 


his | 


| sometimes 


Pastime of Pleasure’ may appeal not only to 
students of language and literature, but to 
more general readers. No doubt Hawes is 
‘** conventional ”’; obviously he owed 
much to earlier writers, whose parallel descrip- 
tive passages Mr. Mead cites in his Notes. Yet 
Hawes is not merely “ parallel ’; though, for 
example, he might remember the castles of 
Dante, Mandeville and others, perhaps even 
the wonderful picture in the Northumbrian 
‘Cursor Mundi,’ which the editor does not 
recall, yet he did not borrow his fancy, nor his 
quick delight in colour, form and melody. Is 
there no foretaste of unborn Spenser in this 


, picture of the tower of Doctrine? 


Hawes “‘more than any other writer of his | 


time represents the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the rapidlv disappearing Middle 
Ages.”’ i 


{ 


That, if it were all which it is not, justifies | 


the appearance of this reprint of the earliest 
complete copy of 1517, with variants from the 
three other sixteenth century editions. 


The | 


contemporary woodcuts, admirably reproduced, | 


add value, light and delight to the whole. Con- 
sonant with the time’s fashion, the poem _ is 


allegorical; though the aptness of his prelim- | 
inary training in the Seven Liberal Arts to the | 


hero’s later business of slaying large and 


awful giants, and that unusual serpent, ‘‘ made | 


of seven metals,” on his way to winning 
the beaute and the femelynesse 
Of la bell pucell 
even Hawes cannot demonstrate. However, he 
desired to deal with current education; so he 
quite simply used it as part preparation for 
gallant and debonair ‘‘ Grande Amoure.” 


The importance attached to rhetoric in the 
heyday of the Renaissance is plain, not only 
from the space Hawes allots to it, but more 
from the fact that while he retained the schol- 
astie conviction that logic is the way to truth, 
he allowed rhetoric somehow 


to overshadow | 


it, and thrusts shrewdly at the common herd | 


who may not comprehend— 
This that I wryte is harde and couert 
To them that haue nothynge intelligence 
Up so downe they make it oft transfvert. 


Professor Mead has provided an adequate if 
not enthusiastic Introduction, and a glossary 
which might have been fuller. 
somewhat departed from the 


But he has) 
standard of | 


The lytell turrets | with ymages of golde 
Aboute was set | wiche with the wynde aye 
moued 
With propre vyces | that I dyde well beholde 
Aboute the toures | in sondry wyse they houed 
With goodly pypes | in theyr mouthes Ituned 
That with the wynde | they pyped a daunce 
Yelyped amour de la hault pleasaunce. 
Apart from its poetry, Hawes’s ‘ Pastime’ 
convey’s his era’s attitude to education, and its 
recollections of departing chivalry with al! the 
vividness of current reality: in King Melyzus’ 
exhortation on Knighthood to Grande Amoure 
we catch its living force as only a contempor- 
ary can give it. The historian of education, 
too, will find here accounts of the trivium and 
quadrivium fuller than any other in our litera- 
ture; and though Professor Mead declares that 
Hawes ‘‘ adds nothing new and even nothing 
specific,” the philosopher may demur when he 
remembers, in the section on Grammar, that 
comparison of old times and new fashions, 
wholly to the former’s advantage, which shews 
how inevitably the older generation discounts 
the younger, whether Henry VII reigns or 
George V. Can we admit, either, that he lacks 
originality when we remember the Impostor, 
Godfrey go bylue (Godfrey Go-quickly), whose 
portrait is as sharp as one of Chaucer’s, whose 
punishment is swift, when Correction, with her 
knotted whip, ‘ made him skip.” Hawes has 
added a notable character to our collection of 
English rogues. 
Perhaps it is by its infinite variety that our 
literature shines; and so, since it varies as we 


| do ourselves, the ‘Passetyme’ may find fresh 


accuracy we are accustomed to expect in this | 


series. There are omissions or inversions of 
letters on p. xlvi, 1. 1981, and 1. 2092; in 1. 85, 
“ pedurable ” appears for perdurable; in 1. 256, 
“gloryons ” for gloryous, which ruins a rime; 
in |, 2040, u is printed for n, and the same mis- 
take occurs in 1. 2090. Nor is the Glossary 
free from typographical errors. 


The reign of Henry VII perhaps deserves the 
charge of literary dulness, but Hawes has real 
poetic charm, more perhaps than _ his editor 
Further, unlike the majority of the 





lovers in its old-new shape. The importance, 
to students, of the Early English Text Society’s 
publications can hardly be over-stated. But if 
occasionally, as by this poem, the ordinary cul- 
tivated reader could be enticed into the pleas- 
ant paths of Middle English thought and 
expression, the gain would be still more con- 
siderable; only dissipation of accumulated 
ignorance can check tendencies to under-rate 
the past, to forget the greatness of our inherit- 
ance. After all, how many realise that to this 
at least half-forgotten Groom of Henry VII’s 
Chamber we owe the bitter-sweet lines, as 
Grand Amoure nears man’s end? 

After the day there cometh the darke nyght 

For though the day be never so longe 

At last the belles ryngeth to euensong. 
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Century. By 
University 


the J 
Smith. 


Eighteenth 


Shakespeare im 
Oxtord 


wavid Nichol 
Press. 5s. net.) 
(me book contains three lectures 
in Birkbeck College last November, 
save footnotes. 


delivered 


no apparent additions 
author claims as justification that 
can be finality in the criticism 
author.’”? This is doubtless true, 
itself an adequate plea for publication. 
title fits none too well, for though the lecturer 
did not pass 1800, he points out that he goes 
back to the date of Shakespeare’s death. 

The main value of the first lecture is that it 
may remind the moderns, who if they think of 
him at all, remember that he was a satirist, 
and possibly that he wrote plays, that Dryden 
was also a not undistinguished critic: and ‘they 
may be surprised by ‘his verdict that the 
Elizabethans’ “ wit was not that of gentlemen : 
there was even somewhat that was ill-bred and 
clownish in it.” [f they do not 
closely conversant with Dryden, 
with interest that ‘ no rules 
binding ”; that he held that ‘ 
he justified by success.” § 
under the sun that our havdieet revolutionaries 


of a 
but is not in 


did he think 
“any method can 


can barely outstrip the late seventeenth cen- | 
and | 


tury critic, the herald of the satiric 
‘correct ”’ ‘eighteenth. 
The second lecture deals 


editors of Shakespeare. Mr. 


with 


Theobald : 
man of genius pursuing a wrong 
on the other you have a man of very 
moderate capacity striving towards the right 
method.” (However, ranging himself with 
Samuel Johnson, he thinks that Churton 
Collins over-rated Theobald. 
have little that is actually new in it; but it 
gathers up valuable matter conveniently and 
presents it perspicuously. Mr. Nichol Smith 
pleads that Johnson’s value here lies in his 
sensible, painstaking Phspeso and 
Malone’s scholarship and candour: ‘ 
covers up his traces. 
enables us to prove him 
seldom merited. 


Pope and 
have a 
method; 


‘He never 


wrong ’’—praise too 


To a popular audience, the subject of the last | 


Shakespeare’s Critics, have been 
the most interesting. Here again, 
coveries are made, yet the development 
Sbakespearian criticism is neatly given; 
valuable criticism, such as Lord Kames’ 
the relation of “the Unities” to 
Drama, with Johnson’s cognate reminder of the 
general function and scope of dramatic “ 
sion ” (time and place included), 
from oblivion and stripped of 
context. 

The book could not fail to serve examinees; 
praise which we fear is rather equivocal. 


‘oe Quarterly Review for this July seems to 


lecture, may 


and 
on 


us an outstanding number in respect of the | 
Bunyan, as might | 


subjects with which it deals. 
be expected, finds place in it—a most attractive, 
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o little is there new | 
editions and | 
Nichol Smith hap- | 


pily summarizes the relative performances of | 
“On the one hand you | 


This lecture may | 
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many-sided and discriminating article from the} 
pen of the Dean of Winchester. ‘ Excommunica- 

tion in the Middle Ages,’ based on the Diocese 7 
Registers of Bath and Wells, by Mr. H. P, 

Palmer, is a good discussion of a subject which, 7 
we have often thought, has not received suffi. 
cient attention, viewed as one of the factors” 
which precipitated the Reformation. Sir 

Andrew MacPhail’s pungent account of the’ 
Lite and Diaries of Sir Henry Wilson is per- 
haps the article which will draw most frequent: 
attention. Mr. E. M. E. Blyth writes very sym- 

pathetically about Mr. Austin Hopkinson’s_ 
recent book, ‘ Religio Militis.’ How severe are” 
now the demands" upon the historian, as_ to” 
interpretation and yet more, in the growing ~ 
abundance of available sources, in the way o 

research, is brought ut in an unsigned article © 
entitled * New Materials for History.’ Mr, | 
Robert Steele begins With an epigram his — 


| delightful and substantial article on the Rus- 7 


sian Icon: “ It,’”’ he says—that is, the art of the — 
icon—“ is, as all art should be, a by-product.” E 
Of papers on mode ‘rn topics we have Mr. W. 
FitzGerald’s ‘Men versus Machines in the 5 
United Sfates’ a staggering revelation of” 
immense resources; Dr. Lyttelton’s ‘ Night- 
mare of Examinations,’ partly a recommenda- 
tion of Mason methods; Mr. Justice Marshall’s 
‘The Capitulations in Egypt’; and Sir Verney © 
Lovett’s ‘ India from Curzon’s Days to These’ 
—a weighty article which will doubtless be pon- 
dered in many quarters. The first place in the” 
number is given. to Mr. W. N. Medlicott’s 
discussion of the Berlin Treaty. : 
Mr. Jown De Lancey, Professor of English, © 
~ Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, © 
.S.A., writes to us:—“I am engaged in pre 
ci a new edition of the letters of Robert 
Burns, re-edited from the original manuscripts, 
Many “a these are still in private hands, and 
some of them have not been examined by 
editors since they were first printed, a century 
or more ago. If owners of such letters will ¥ 
write to me in care of the Oxford University ~ 
Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, London, © 
.C.4, I shall be most grateful, and shall be~ 
glad to make arrangements to visit their > 
collections.” : 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
At cliv. 426, col. 2, 1. 16, for 


‘probably born © 
circ. 1840,” read probably born circ. 4 


1480. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to = 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- — 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for © 
publication. : 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre ™ 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of © 
the envelope the number of the page of — 
°N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 4 
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